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JOSEPH W. INGRAIIAM. 


Tne departure, from the stage of life, of so devoted and en- 
lightened a friend of education as was the late Joseph W. 
{ugraham, requires a tribute of respect at the hands of his sur- 
vivors. We lament a loss, which, according to the narrow 
and imperfect data on which our earthly judgments are 
formed, seems to have been so early and untimely ; but the 
loss will be still greater,—it will, indeed, be irreparable,—if 
the excellence and worthiness of the life which he led, do not 
now, when that life is closed forever, inspire others to follow 
in his footsteps and to copy his example. 

In the course of life which Mr. Ingraham marked out for 
himself, and which we believe he pursued without a moment’s 
repining, we have a striking illustration of one of the most 
valuable of all truths;—how much good may be done on how 
small a capital of outward means. He has proved to us, that 
wealth is not indispensable to usefulness; that power and 
office are by no means synonymous terms ; that far-reaching 
beneficence is not a monopoly to be enjoyed only by the opu- 
lent and the great; and that the inward, heartfelt desire to do 
good, is a more powerful instrument of good than the command 
of a nation’s treasury. This is all-important; because the 
men with the one talent are prone to be slothful in their stew- 
ardship ; to think that those only who have the five or the ten 
talents, have sufficient inducement to put them out at usury ; 
not reflecting, that those who do well with a little, are more 
worthy of honor and of reward, than those whose abundance 
places them above the thousand disabilities of poverty. The 
poor widow who gives her mite does more in the sight of 
heaven than the prince who gives his thousands. 

Without wealth, Mr. Ingraham conferred more charities 
than many men whose estates have been inventoried at mill- 
ions ;—that is, if charity consists in doing good, and not 
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merely in alms-giving, or in making magnificent bequests, to 
be paid for by an inscription on one’s tombstone. Without 
patronage, he had no greater pleasure than to seek out places 
where worthy teachers could perform the most valuable ser- 
vices to the most necessitous children ; and thus he conferred 
lasting blessings upon the teacher, and more lasting ones upon 
the taught. Without political power or official influence, he 
swayed a moral power, before which the political will one day 
be arraigned and judged. 

Mr. Ingraham was wholly emancipated from all slavery to 
any low appetite or personal indulgence,—to what he ate or 
drank, or wherewithal he should be clothed. He was a free 
man, where so many, who boast of their freedom, are slaves, 
All around him, there were hundreds who spend more at a 
single entertainment than would have sufficed him for a year’s 
subsistence ; and more on a single dress, than would have 
clothed him for a twelvemonth. Yet he spent no time in 
railing at their follies or extravagance. He did not even seem 
to be conscious of the difference, in these respects, between 
them and himself. Higher and nobler objects of pursuit, a 
worthier ambition, made him look upon them without envy ;— 
probably with the same sort of feeling with which he would 
have looked upon a peacock’s pride, or a swine’s gastronomy. 
He had meat to eat and robes to wear that they knew not of. 

We had proposed to give a brief biography of Mr. Ingraham, 
containing, of course, some account of his interest and his 
labors in the cause of education ; but, by the politeness of the 
Rev. Mr. Woart, of Boston, we have been favored with a copy 
of his remarks, made at the funeral of Mr. Ingraham, which 
will set forth, better than anything we can say, the merits of 
the deceased. [Kp. 


Mr. Ingraham was born in Boston on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, in the year 1799. The influences by which he was 
surrounded in childhood were calculated to form his character 
in agreement with the purest standards of morality, and very 
early in life he took upon himself the vows and promises which 
were made in his name at his baptism, and became a commu- 
nicant in the parish of Christ Church. He was a man of 
strong domestic attachments; and his love for his mother, his 
faithful regard for her wants, and his pleasant accommodation 
of himself to her wishes, and to the promotion of her happi- 
ness, not only served to prolong her days on earth, and greatly 
add to the peace of her departure, but it called forth the ad- 
miration of every observer. If there were persons disposed at 
that period to speak of things connected with Mr. Ingraham, 
which happened not to be in entire agreement with their 
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peculiar taste or liking, their hearts prompted them immedi- 
ately to remark upon this exemplary characteristic in his do- 
mestic life, as one calculated to hide from censure ve ry many 
more faults than could be numbered during the entire portion 
of his youthful days. I desire most earnestly that this should 
be particularly noticed, and most carefully borne in mind ; and 
if there are any little children present, who knew Mr. Ingraham. 
and desire to remember him, | trust they will never fail to 
think of this striking excellence in his character, whilst they 
diligently seek to imitate it themselves, and affectionately 
commend it to the regard of others. 

The occupation to which our friend was trained, was that 
of printing, after he had passed through one of our Grammar 
Schools, and received, as a testimonial of his good scholarship, 
one of the Franklin medals. I would here remark, that dur- 
ing his connection with several different printing offices in 
Boston, he sought, as far as he possibly could, not to aid in 
sending forth from the press any publications, the tendency of 
which would be injurious to the good morals of the commu- 
nity; and when he was so situated as to exercise a control 
over the matter himself, his name was always found attached 
to such works, and to such only, as were suited to extend 
morality, and to inculcate the truest sentiments of religion. 
* * * * How regardless too many are of such principles 
as these! How worthy such conduct is of imitation! [Tcon- 
sider it my solemn duty to say, that I am utterly unable to see 
the ditference between spreading abroad in society, books and 
pamphlets and newspapers, of a decidedly evil, or even ques- 
tionable character, and the receiving and treasuring up of the 
price of admission, at the gateway of a place of iniquity. 

When quite young in years, Mr. Ingraham manifested a 
strong interest in Sunday Schools, and he soon became exten- 
sively known as a most devoted and zealous Superintendent 
of the Salem Street Sunday Scheol, which was the first in- 
stitution of the kind established in the United States. ‘This 
School embraced children from almost every different persua- 
sion, numbering from three to five hundred, though it was 
connected with Christ Church. His annual reports were spread 
far and wide, and considered as valuable productions, and he 
was written to and referred to from every direction for advice 
and aid in the commencement of efforts of a similar kind. 

Some of the friends of Mr. Ingraham expressed surprise at his 
willingness to sacrifice the competency which he might easily 
acquire, and the distinction which he could attain, by a regu- 
lar attention to the business in which he had been reared, and 
in which he had excelled; but it was on his own account 
alone, ina temporal point of view, not because they did not 
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value his varied labors, and desire him to continue them. It 
Was even at that time evident that he was quite regardless of 
the worldly gain which men generally consider important to 
be kept in view. of ” - ad ° * * 

In the year 1821, Mr. Ingraham became connected with the 
Primary Schools of this city. Here a wide field of usefulness 
was opened before him. He gradually increased his interest 
and efforts in their behalf, until he became decidedly the most 
zealous and efficient member upon the Committee. This is 
not a simple statement of my own, founded upon my individ- 
ual knowledge of Mr. Ingraham in this relation, but it is the 
universal opinion of his associates, an opinion which they ex- 
press, with a depth and reality of feeling, not common to wit- 
ness In any community, in relation to any man, whatever may 
have been his services. He was regular in his attendance 
upon the meetings of the Board, and always punctual; and 
as to his labors, they were of a character and amount scarcely 
to be credited by persons who were not familiar with them; 
and especially were all surprised when it was known that his 
services were entirely gratuitous. 

In the early establishment of our Primary Schools, the 
buildings in which they were taught were mostly very ordi- 
nary in their appearance, as well as in their internal arrange- 
ments and conveniences. ‘This was a subject to which Mr. 
Ingraham devoted extraordinary attention ; and I would point, 
with much pride, to the new schoolhouse, erected during the 
past year, in Sheafe street, near this church, under his own 
immediate direction, as a building, as far in advance of any 
which were originally used for such purposes, as the comfort- 
able dwelling of an independent gentleman is superior to the 
most ordinary human habitation. I shall ever look upon it as 
i monument to our persevering and worthy friend; and one 
much more likely to attract the notice of the beholder, and 
cause him to cherish a favorable recollection of him whom it 
commemorates, than is the case with many an expensive 
structure of marble or granite, presenting its imposing form 
before us in some magnificent cemetery, arranged and beauti- 
fied by an expenditure of thousands.* 

This was the first schoolhouse erected for Primary School 
instruction in this city, which was set apart for its appropriate 


*At a meeting of the Primary School Committee held on Tuesday evening, Sept. 
12, 1848, it was 

Vorep, That the Primary Schoolhouse lately erected on Sheafe street, after a 
plan furnished by the late Joseph W. Ingraham, be hereafter known as the INGRA- 
HAM Primary Scnoot. ; 

Aso Vorep, That a Committee of five be now appointed by the Chair, to 
communicate the aforesaid vote to the City Council, requesting their concurrence, 
and that they affix the said name to said Schoolhouse in the usual manner. 
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uses by a formal dedicatory service. Such a service was con- 

ducted in that building, under the direction of Mr. Ingraham, 

and there were gentlemen of high position and influence pre- 

sent on the occasion, and among them the Secretary of the 

Board of Education, who was induced for that purpose to 

defer what some might consider more important engagements. 
¥ # 7 . * * * * * * 

It was also a point of great importance with Mr. Ingraham 
to secure teachers of the best qualifications in every respect, 
for the office which they were to fill. He did much to make 
the committee of every district feel the importance of this 
matter, and he had the satisfaction of knowing, a year before 
he died, that the teachers of our Primary Schools were mostly 
as well qualified to instruct as the female teachers in the 
Grammar Schools, and that, —chiefly through his own per- 
sonal efforts,—the salaries of the former were made equal to 
those of the latter. 

Well may the Committee and the Teachers regret, as they 
do most sincerely, the death of sucha man. I have met with 
none whose voice has not trembled as they mentioned his 
name, or whose eyes were tearless as they thought of the 
greatness of their loss. 

Hereafter, my friends, as we, or they who may succeed us, 
witness the happy results of the unwearied labors of which I 
have spoken, in the distinction and usefulness of those who 
are at present, or who may yet be, instructed in these schools, 
{ trust that, in connection with whatever they may accom- 


plish, which will be for their own honor, and for the good of 


mankind, no one will fail most gratefully and affectionately to 
remember the name of JoseEpH WentTWwortH INGRAHAM. 

As I go back to the early period of Mr. Ingraham’s life, 
when he first began, as it were, to forget himself and worldly 
gain in his increasing interest in the sacred cause of educa- 
tion; when he looked upon society and considered its in- 
terests ; when he saw how much there was to be done, and 
how few really zealous, laborious men there were to do it, I 
imagine I read his thoughts: “I cannot wait for the acquire- 


ment of wealth, to use myself, or to place in the hands of 


others to do good. I must act at once ;” and then I hear him 
say: “ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have give L 
thee; I will devote my time and my talents, as | may have 
the ability and the opportunity, to the promotion of the best 
interests of my fellow men. seeking all the while, my own 
personal improvement, that I may be better qualified to serve 
iny God in the great object which I have in view.” 

I ought not to omit here the statement that Mr. Ingraham 
Was intrusted by the publishers, with the general supervision 
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of “The School Library, a work issued under the sanction of 
the Board of Education of the State of Massachusetts.” In 
the discharge of this duty we find him expending time, for 
which he could hardly expect an adequate remuneration, in 
arranging for each book a full and valuable index and glossary. 
Kivery student knows how to appreciate, in some degree, a 
labor of this kind; and this class of persons will be ready to 
acknowledge that these additions to both series of the School 
Library, give, in a great degree, the value to the work which 
it is generally believed to possess. ° al * ° 

His various attainments, and increasing efforts to promote 
education, attracted the notice of literary men, and a few 
vears since the faculty of Columbia College in the city of New 
York, conferred upon him the degree of Master of Arts. And 
very recently he was nominated by the Governor of this 
State, and unanimously appointed by the Council, to be a 
member of the Board of Education. id ad ° . 

Were he able to speak at this moment he would say, 
“Think of me always as you knew me. If there was ever 
anything unwise or objectionable about me in your estima- 
tion, let your conviction of it be for your profit, and with re- 
spect to whatever you were disposed to esteem as useful and 
commendable in the course [ have pursued, may you be ena- 
bled to profit by that likewise ; and thus, as far as you are 
concerned, in relation to the influence my life may have over 
your character, I shall not have lived in vain.”"* * * * 

It is worthy of particular notice, that, notwithstanding Mr. 
Ingraham’s decided religious opinions, there never was any 
evident effort on his part to exert such an influence as it might 
be supposed he would wish to do, in the position which he 
held in the public schools. Most, if not all the teachers 
who were placed in the schools by his recommendation, 
have been persons holding opinions quite different from his 
own, and the same is true as to the gentlemen whom he has 
induced to serve upon the Committee. 

The words with which I would now conclude shall be few. 
It is time for us to join in together, as brethren and friends, 
leading the way, and following on, in deep sympathy, with 
this company of mourning relatives, to the final resting-place 
of the dead. Life is short; eternity endless; the immortal 
soul inestimably precious. We are stewards of the Almighty. 
Shall we not resolve to be more faithful than ever, keeping 
actively in mind every instance within our knowledge of zeal- 
ous devotion to God and man, and resolving to live more in 
accordance with the teachings of Holy Writ, by which we 
are required to Love GoD WITH ALL THE HEART, AND SOUL, AND 
STRENGTH, AND MIND, AND TO LOVE OUR NEIGHBOR AS WE LOVE 
ouRSELVES! Amen. 
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LESSONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, No. IV.— DRAWING. 


[Continued from page 284.] 


We have already furnished a course of lessons sufficient to 
keep a class usefully and happily employed many months, and 
yet we have only used straight lines. This branch of the 
subject 1s not yet exhausted, however, and we now propose 
to give another lesson in the use of right lines, which will fur- 
ther test the accuracy of the eye and hand. 

When two lines run in the same direction and preserve a 
uniform distance from each other, they are called parallel 
lines, but if they approach each other until they touch, they 
form the sides of an angle, and the opening between them is 
the angle itself, the word angle meaning corner. Let the 
pupil draw a horizontal line, and then mark its centre, and on 
that centre raise a perpendicular line, which, as has been said 
before, will also be a vertical. Now, show the pupil that, 
when one right line is drawn perpendicular to another, the 
opening between them is called a right angle. If any buta 
perpendicular line is raised on the horizontal, the angles made 
must be either more or less than a right angle ; if more, the 
point of the angle will be blunted, and such an angle is said 
to be obtuse, which word means blunt. If the point be sharper 
than the right angle, the angle is said to be acute, which 
word means sharp. 

Now, require the pupil to draw right, acute, and obtuse 
angles ; and, when these terms are well understood, increase 
the difficulty by requiring the sides of the angle to be of a 
certain length, say one, two, three, or any other number of 
inches. ‘This, perhaps, will be the best time to correct a com- 
mon error, and to teach the pupil that the size of an angle 
does not depend upon the length of the sides, but upon the 
width of the opening. Yet, as an angle with long sides may 
open wider than a larger angle with short sides, it will be 
necessary, at this stage of the business, to show the pupil how 
angles are measured. 

To do this, the teacher may, at first, draw a circle on the 
black-board, and then draw a horizontal diameter to it, cutting 
it in halves. As the object is not to teach the pupil how to 
draw a circle, but how to measure angles, the teacher will 
proceed at once to draw another diameter perpendicular to that 
already drawn. Ask the children into how many parts the 
circle is cut? What each part is called? What kind of an 
angle each part forms? ‘Tell them that a whole circle is di- 
vided into 360 parts, called degrees, and as 90 is one quarter 
of 360, each right angle, embracing, as it does on the black- 
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board, one quarter of the circle, is called an angle of 90 de- 
grees. Then show that, if the angle embraces less than 90 
degrees, it must be acute, and if more than 90, obtuse. 

‘To show that the size of the angle is not increased by 
Jengthening the sides, draw a circle and cut it in quarters by 
two diameters perpendicular to each other. Then, from the 
same centre, describe a second circle outside of the former, ex- 
tend the diameters, and it will be seen that the angles form 
the same part of the large circle that they did of the smaller 
one. Right angles show this better than acute angles do. 
Therefore, to measure an angle, place the dividers on its point, 
and draw a circle around it of any size, and then see what 
part of the circle the sides of the angle inclose. 

Before proceeding to circles, the pupil can now be usefully 
employed in drawing figures composed of angles. He has 
already drawn a square by raising perpendiculars on the ends 
of horizontals, let him draw such a square, and tell what kind 
of anzles are formed by its sides. Next, let him draw a right 
line from one corner to the corner opposite. The square will 
then form two triangles, the syllable tri meaning three, there 
being three angles in the figure. Let the pupil next say 
whether the angles are right, acute, or obtuse. Let him learn 
that the longest side of the triangle is called the hypothenuse, 
which hard Greek word means stretched or drawn under, this 
line being drawn under a right angle, and under no other. 
Next let him know that this hypothenuse is also a diagonal, 
which Greek word means through the corners. There let 
him draw a diagonal that shall cross the former at right an- 
gles, being perpendicular to it. Ask then how many angles 
there are in all? How many right angles? How many acute 
angles? How many triangles? How many hypothenuses? 
and where the hypothenuses are? The square may be fur- 
ther cut up by lines drawn from the centre of each hypothe- 
nuse to the centre of the opposite hypothenuse, similar ques- 
tions being asked in regard to the number and kind of 
angles, &c. 

‘The pupil is now familiar with triangles and squares, or 
quadrangles, and he may proceed to draw polygons, which 
word means many-angles, and is applied to figures having 
more than four sides. A five-sided figure is called a pentagon ; 
let the pupil draw one of these without regard to the length 
of the sides or the angles they form, but require him always 
to tell what the angles are when formed. To increase the 
difficulty, he may then be required to draw one, two, three, 
or all the sides, of a given length. Let him then draw heza- 
gons or stx-sided figures ; heptagons or seven-sided ; aud oc- 


ta Ons or et oht-sided, carefully declaring the number of angles, 
the kind, &e. &e. 
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We trust the teacher understands, that, whatever he may do 
with instruments, the pupils are not to be permitted to use 
any; and, as the lessons advance, the teacher is expected to 
draw occasionally on the black-board some familiar object, 
embracing only the lines with which the child is acquainted. 
For instance, if a barn is drawn, each line may be pointed to, 
and the pupils required to tell whether it is vertical, inclined, 
&e., what angles it forms with other lines, &c. In our next 
we shall say a few words more on circles and angles. 

W. B. F. 





EDUCATION AND FEMALE LABOR. 


Much has been said lately on the inadequacy of the pay 
received by females in return for their labor, and the sympathy 
of the public has been particularly excited by a Report, pub- 
lished in New York, in which many particulars of the oppres- 
sion endured by seamstresses are exposed. I sometimes think 
there are two sides to this question ; and, while I wonder at the 
avarice, Which can be willing to render so pitiful a return for 
labor performed, I wonder more that those who suffer do not 
relieve themselves, as they generally may, at any moment. 

When I am told that a worthy and virtuous girl is obliged 
to toil from sunrise to sunset for twelve and a half, or twenty 
cents, and board herself, [ sometimes ask, why she does not go 
into some respectable family, where, without half the labor, 
she can obtain more money, and be fed and lodged in a far 
more comfortable manner. ‘The difference between a good 
American girl and such girls as now constitute almost the 
whole of our domestics, is so great that they always have the 
preference, and when they are faithful, they are hardly treated 
as inferiors by their employers. When, therefore, they can 
obtain constant employment, good pay, and good treatment,— 
and the deserving may always do this,—it may admit of doubt 
whether they are entitled to all the sympathy that is bestowed 
upon them, if they choose to suffer. 

A great change has come over this community within a 
quarter of a century. When the writer of this became a 
housekeeper, few or no foreigners were employed as domestics. 
With the exception of a few colored persons, who were often 
preferred to white American girls, and were far superior to the 
foreigners that have now usurped all Kitchendom, the domes- 
tics of New England were not always the children of poor 
persons, for the daughters of respectable farmers often went 
out to service for a few vears, to obtain enough to form a 
marriage portion, or to clothe them comfortably for years after 
their return to the paternal mansion. 
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But all this is changed. ‘The foreigners came, and the 
American girls retired before them. It soon was considered 
disreputable to live out as domestics, and though a large num- 
ber found employment in our factories, from which the foreign- 
ers were excluded by their ignorance ; still, a very large num- 
ber, not liking a factory life, have ende favored to obtain ; a living 
by needle-wor k ; and as the number of laborers has always been 
more than sufficient for the work to be done, and as this class 
of laborers has constantly increased, competition has as con- 
stantly reduced the price of labor, and the employers have not 
shrunk from taking every advantage of the necessity which 
they did not create, and which, I fear, they cannot remove. 

Har be it from me to complain of the reception which has 
been given to the wretched immigrants who have swarmed 
hither; yet, [cannot but think it was a sad day for this com- 
munity when the intelligent and virtuous females of New 
Kugland were driven from our families to make room for 
them. Any one who considers how large a share the do- 
mestics have, in training and educating “the children of a 
family, must shudder at the consequence ‘of transferring them 
from the care of comparatively educated and refined persons 
to that of ignorant, debased, and, in many cases, immoral ones. 
When the writer was a child, he was taught to read and spell 
by a domestic of the family ; but how many of the hundred 
thousands who now do the work of our families could render 
such a service to the children of their employers! 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am coming to the point which induced 
me to take up this subject, and which, perhaps, affords the 
only excuse for introducing it into an educational journal. The 
question arises, how far is the present condition of our female 
work-women to be attributed to their education, and how far 
may a better education remedy the existing evil. There can 
be no doubt, I think, that all our improvements in education 
have not led our children to place a right estimate on the dig- 
nity of labor. They have not learned that every honest em- 
ployment is respectable, and that he who is greatest of all may 
be the servant of all, without losing his own self-respect or the 
respect of the wise and good. [ see no reason why a large 
portion of the distressed females, whom it is fashionable to 
commiserate, may not at once find employment and high wa- 
ges, and kind treatment in respectable families ; and who does 
not see, that by this movement our families would be im- 
proved, our children benefited, the demand for a wretched class 
of foreigners reduced, and then, such females as cannot leave 
their homes to reside in families, would be able to find full 
employment, and obtain sufficient compensation for their nee- 
dle-work. If our teachers would take more pains to teach the 
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young the true basis of respectability, and if our charitable so- 
cieties, instead of railing at the employers of the poor seam- 
stress, Would teach her better, and induce her to seek other 
employment where it may be had, a great benefit would be 
conferred upon society, and one of the true ends of a right 
education would be secured. 

But American girls have become too proud to work in fam- 
ilies because an inferior race are found in the same employ- 
ment. If this be an argument why the better qualified females 
should not labor, I see no reason why their fathers, who, per- 
haps, are respectable farmers, should not immediately neglect 
the cultivation of the earth, because, to thrive, they must labor 
with just such foreigners. ‘The folly of such an argument is 
so evident that it deserves no further consideration, and it is 
to be hoped that our teachers, and all who have intluence in 
the community, will immediately set about reforming the 
prevalent notion on this subject, enforcing the doctrine that 
duty faithfully performed will command respect, and that 
suffering unnecessarily assumed will not secure the crown of 
inartyrdom. W. B. F. 





ADDRESS ON EDUCATION. 


BY GEORGE B. EMERSON. 


THe following is the introductory portion of an Address, 
delivered by George B. Emerson, Esq., at the dedication of a 
new schoolhouse in Somerville. ‘The schoolhouse not being 
sufficiently capacious to accommodate the large audience as- 
sembled, the meeting was held in a neighboring church. ‘T'o 
this fact, interesting allusion is made in the exordium. ‘T’o 
mention the name of George B. Emerson, as the author of the 
address, is to make further eulogy superfluous. Ep. 


This is the proper place to meet in. The object for which 
we are assembled is not a merely secular object. It is one far 
higher and more important. It is to consider what ought to 
be done, and what can be done in the Common Schools of this 
town, to prepare children for the business, enjoyments and du- 
ties of this life, and for a higher life hereafter. It is fit, then, 
that we should meet here ; that we should stand by the altar 
of God; that we should begin by asking aid of Him who is 
worshipped here ; and that we should endeavor to be guided 
by the spirit of Him whose followers we profess to be, and in 
honor of whom this house is called a Christian church. 

For it is only here, standing by the altar and listening to 
the words of Christ, and to that voice within, which He has 
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taught us to understand and reverence, that we obtain an ade- 
quate idea of the infinite value of the immortal soul; of the 
difference between an educated soul, one with all its powers 
developed, sensible to the importance of its relations, and filled 
with just views of the greatness of the creation in which it is 
placed, and the worth of the beings and opportunities by 
which it is surrounded, and prepared to be a worthy servant 
of God and a helper of man,—and the soul grovelling in 
earthly desires, bent downward towards the earth on which it 
creeps, and hemmed in on all sides by ignorance. 

What education, then, what discipline, what course of stud- 
ies, will do most to take a child from one of these classes, 
and place him high in the other ? 

Let it not be said that this is too high a point of view from 
which to regard the question, What shall be done in the Com- 
mon School? The place which each child shall take, as a 
thinking, acting, responsible being, as a blessing to himself 
and society, or a curse, is commonly determined before the 
age at which he leaves school. It may depend on the influ- 
ences exerted there. It does depend, in most cases, on the 
influences acting upon him then, in school or out of school. 
If the home influences, and the others which act out of doors 
are good, those of the school may be made to work with 
them; if bad, the influences of school may do very much,— 
sometimes enough,—to counteract them. ‘There can be no 
point of view too elevated from which to look at the Common 
School. 

Neither let it be said that the question, What is the best 
possible education ? would be more suitable, if we were seek- 
ing to establish a select school for a select few of the more 
favored classes. ‘The Common School is preéminently a Chris- 
tian institution. ‘The friends of the Common School feel that 
they stand on Christian ground, when they promise to regard 
with equal favor the poorest child from the poorest cottage, 
and the child who is clad in soft garments and comes from the 
palace of a prince. And for myself, when I stand here to take 
counsel with you, what shall be done for these Common 
Schools, [seem to hear the voice of my Master,—inasmuch as 
ye did it unto the least of these,—my brethren, ye did it 
unto me. 

Say no more then that we overvalue the importance of the 
Common School. It cannot be overvalued. It is to act upon 
the soul which was made in the image of God. It is to pre- 
pare it to receive truth, to do good, to enjoy happiness, to un- 
derstand law and to obey law. ‘To many it affords the only 
preparation for life. To many it will make the great differ- 
ence, the infinite difference between a mind well educated 
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and one wholly uneducated ; and those to whom it will make 
this difference are immortal like ourselves, and as much objects 
of the Maker’s favor. ‘To them it is every thing, — for them 
the Common School cannot be overvalued. It is as much 
more important than the select school, as the many are in the 
eyes of an impartial being more important than the few. 

Vastly more may be done in the Common School than has 
usually been even attempted. The school period extends 
from the age of four to sixteen, thus covering twelve of the 
most valuable years of life. How much may be done in 
twelve years! Within that time a very high education is 
often given. ‘The school education of females, even of the 
best educated classes in this and other countries, is often com- 
pleted in that time. At one public school, in Boston, in five 
of those years, a better classical education is given than can be 
had at many colleges, besides the foundation for a good math- 
ematical education ; and that too, after the greater part of the 
previous seven years has been lost or wasted, out of school, or 
in poor schools, or in schools which are not well related to 
each other. 

Whatever has been done in the best public schools, in Bos- 
ton, or in the best private schools anywhere, may be done here 
in all your schools, and for your whole population. It de- 
pends on yourselves to resolve to-day whether it shall be done. 
It depends very much on you, fathers and mothers here as- 
sembled, whether your children shall receive a better educa- 
tion than was ever before given in public schools. ‘The ad- 
vantages of your situation are signal. You have made a noble 
beginning. You are influenced by the right spirit. The 
work is all fresh before you. You have not a time-honored, 
cumbrous, vicious system of schools to overthrow. You have 
only to build up. You have good examples on every side. 
Within a few years all the towns round about you, Charles- 
town, Cambridge, Medford, Brighton, Roxbury, have made 
great and successful efforts to reform their schools. You have 
the advantage of all their experience. This is a great advan- 
tage. The Common School system is yet in its infancy. 
Much has recently been done, and much. is still doing to ad- 
vance and perfect it. Very much more remains to be done. 
The standard of qualifications in the teacher has risen. It is 
destined to rise much higher. A few years ago, any person, 
well-educated or ill-educated, was considered competent to 
teach, even if he had been found incompetent to do anything 
else ; and many persons sought and found employment in 
teaching, whose only recommendation was that they had tried 
all other callings in vain. Now it is beginning to be felt, that 
one who is to form a child to be good, useful and happy, — to 
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prepare him to bear the heavy burdens, and encounter the se- 
vere struggles of active life, —to enjoy the privileges and 
blessings of an intellectual being, and exercise nobly the du- 
ties and responsibilities of moral agency, must be something 
more. He must not be the faithless and unjust steward, who 
has been sent away from every other door, and knocks at this 
only because he is too lazy to dig, and is not ashamed to beg. 
It is beginning to be understood, that he who is to traina 
child to good habits, must be a person of good habits himself; 

that he who is to fill the golden urn of the child with all pure 
and precious knowledge, must draw from a fountain always 
welling out from clear depths, and continually renewed from 
the clouds and all the elements of Heaven. He who is to 
bring out the harmonies of the harp of a thousand strings, 
must know something of its structure, and must have an ear 
attuned to the richness and variety of its music. 

It is now beginning to be understood, it will hereafter be 
fully understood, that the earliest training of an immortal spirit 
is of such priceless importance, and that its healthful growth, 
the unfolding of its powers, the nobleness of its character, and 
its success and happiness in life depend in so great a degree 
upon what is done in the earliest stages of its preparation, that 
no honors, no rewards will be too great for him who can di- 
rect the processes of this preparation best. ‘Then it will be 
felt that he who is most highly gifted for this work, endowed 
with the rarest combination of qualities, must be reserved to 
this work ; that he must not be spared for other offices, even 
those now considered most honorable; not to heal the dis- 
eases of the body, because a healthy soul is more precious 
than a healthy body ; nor for the security of property, titles, 
and heritages, because the inheritance of a well-educated mind 
is more valuable than any inheritance of houses and lands ; 
nor for the exchanges of merchandise, for knowledge is the 
pearl of price, and the preparation of the understanding, —that 
is wisdom. 

Suppose your children to be, for four or five hours every 
day for twelve years, under the influence of a teacher of the 
highest endowments. Let him be full of knowledge of the 
deeds and thoughts, and wit and inventions of men, and the 
works and wisdom of God, so that he may pour it freely at all 
hours into the willing mind of the pupil, sowing the seed in 
the morning, and in the evening withholding not his hand. 
Let him be ready-witted, free-spoken, apt to teach, of faultless 
habits, and of manners gentle and winning, as one speaking 
the truth in love. Let him be an example of the Christian 
character, patient, forbearing, yet earnest and active, over- 
coming evil with good, full of warm sympathies for children, 
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and so full of reverence for God’s laws and their author, for 
all truth and good that the spirit of obedience shall gain new 
strength, and the spirit of worship new fervor from listening 
to his words, and that each child shall look upon him as a 
kind, generous, wise and sympathizing friend. How h: ippily 
and how profitably will the twelve years pass; and with what 
preparation for life! Or, suppose your children, for four or five 
hours a day for these twelve years, to be subject to the rule 
of an ignorant and stupid tyrant; stern and unrelenting ; brut- 
ishly obstinate ; foul and profane in language ; self-willed in 
purpose, and self-indulgent in habits ; his breath noisome with 
the odor of strong drink and filthy weeds; a frequenter of 
taverns ; a Sneerer at new inventions and a scoffer at old laws ; 
driving his poor flock, like the blind horse in the mill, year 
after year on the same dull track ; flouting at patience as want 
of spirit, and at gentleness as want of nerve, and according to 
whose heroic ideas, to be a man is to be half a brute and half 
asavage. How happily and how profitably will those years 
pass ! 

Would that the latter were a fancy sketch. The former, 
thank Heaven, is not. 

Which of the two shall hereafter be your schoolmaster ? 


[To be continued.] 





EDUCATION AND CRIME. 

The gaol returns, just published by order of the House of 
Commons, present astounding proofs of the deficiency of 
education in England. ‘The chaplain of Bedford gaol states, 
that the great majority of the prisoners are ignorant, stupid, 
and unconcerned, — unacquainted with the commonest scrip- 
tural phrases. The chaplain of the Berks gaol reports, that 
of 631 prisoners, 236 were ignorant of the alphabet , and 204 
unacquainted with the first oe of the Christian faith, 
and ignorant even of the Saviour’s name. The Abingdon 
chaplain reports that out of 196 prisoners, 13 were in utter 
ignorance, and unable to repeat the Lord’s Prayer; 52 could 
not read, and 83 knew neither the Creed nor the Command- 
ments. ‘The report of the Brecon chaplain is, that, though 
the majority of prisoners can read imperfectly, yet their educa- 
tion has been so defective that they have no notion of the 
bearing and connexion of one part of a sentence with another, 
or of the meaning of words of frequent occurrence in Scrip- 
ture. Nine out of ten that have come under this reverend 


gentleman’s observation were, he states, totally ignorant of 


the merest rudiments of Christianity ; six out of ten did not 
know whose son Jesus Christ is, nor wherefore he came into 
the world; five out of ten did not know the Queen’s name. 
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The report sets forth, that about half the prisoners can read 
and write ; one-fourth can read easy passages in Scripture ; 
another fourth are either ignorant of the alphabet or unable to 
read the simplest words ; and that ignorance is almost uni- 
formly accompanied with the greatest depravity. ‘Che Cam- 
bridge chaplain reports that out of 229 prisoners, 140 were 
able to read, 80 could not read, 61 could not repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, 89 were ignorant of the Commandments and the 
Creed. In Cornwall, it appears that out of 688 prisoners 304 
could neither read nor write, 139 could not repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, and were ignorant of the Saviour’s name. In Dorset, 
out of 674 prisoners, 409 did not understand the meaning of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and 119 were entirely ignorant, one or two 
of the very name, and all of the work and mission of the 
Redeemer. With these disgraceful facts in evidence from all 
quarters, will the opponents of the Ministerial system for ex- 
tending public instruction yet maintain that the education of 
the country is neither defective in quantity nor in quality ?— 
English Paper. 





WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Wuat might be done if men were wise ! 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite, 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another. 


Oppression’s heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of loving kindness, 
And Knowledge pour, 
From shore to shore, 
Light in the eyes of mental blindness. 


All Slavery, Warfare, Lies, and Wrong, 
All Vice and Crime might die together ; 
And wine and corn 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 
‘Fhe deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect 
In self-respect, 
And share the teeming world to-morrow. 


What might be done? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering brother,— 
More than the tongue 
K’er said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other. 


a 


I All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
Editor, to be addressed to West Newton. 
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